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OODWORKER 


The urgent necessity for 
repairs and fixings has created 
an increased demand for 
RAWLPLUG Outfits, conse- 
quently RAWLPLUGS represent 
one of the fastest moving lines 
of the day... yet we are still 
able to supply from stock the 
three RAWLPLUG OUTFITS 
illustrated. For safe, quick 
and neat fixings the RAWL- 
PLUG method is still the best, 
and the cheapest too, because 
it does away with all costs of 
making good. Every RAWL- 
PLUG Outfit contains the full 
equipment necessary for fix- 
ing any ordinary article to 
any material. 


RAWLPLUGS 


-in bigger demand 
than ever.... 


Write for Technical Literature 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD., 
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SHEEP-SHEARING STOOL 


One of the more interesting of 
smaller farm implements 


us, but, 1f we crecp up close and 

examine the stool on which the 
shearer sits astride and on which the 
sheep lies, we will discover a piece of 
village carpentry which has generations 
cf tradition behind it. 

The stool, in use, stands as shown ; 
but to steady it against any struggle on 
the part of a nervous sheep (who may 
quite easily mistake it for the A7lling 
stool), the splaved legs are usually sunk 
about 3 ins. into the vround. This 
reduces the height to approximately 
18 ins.—convenient for the sitter who 
bestrides the stool horse-wise at the 
narrow end, whilst the sheep reposes cn 
the slatted bed. 

The seat itself is shaped from a couple 
of 4 it. boards of 2 in. stuff. These are 
joined by staves of % in. or 1 in. diameter, 
the staves passing right through and 
being wedged at both ends. For comfort 
to the sitter the seat boards are cham- 
fered on the outside. In the same wav, 
to offer a little extra comfort to the 
sheep, the inner top edges of the V- 
shaped aperture are also chamfered. 

Legs are 2 ins. square with the 
corners planed off. They are splayed 
in one direction only, the width across 
at ground being approximately 15 ins. 


S HIE P-shearing may or not interest 


at the narrow end 
and from 27 ins. to 
29 ins. at the wider 
open end. At the 
top they are roun- 
ded to enter the 
seat boards and are 
firmly wedged. The 
normal height of 
seat is 2] ins. 

Neither nail ner 
screw will be found 
on the stoo!, all the 
fixing being by 
painting and wedg- 
ing. Shape and size 
may vary slight.v 
according to local 
tradit:on, but in 
general the form 1- 
lustrated represents 
the accepted stan- 
dard. So durable 
are these stools that 
the only kind of re- 
pair ever required ts 
the replacing of a 
stave which, 
through some acci- 
dent, has Cot 
broken. 


SHEARING STOOL MADE BY THE VILLAGE CARPENTER. 

The probability is that this type of stool has been in use for cen- 

turies with little alteration except that brought about by local 
tradition. 
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FURNISHING THE 


POST-WAR HOME 


The furnishing of our homes when peace comes will be something of 
a problem. The individual and personal ‘touch which we all value 
so much may be difficult to reconcile with the official schemes for 
mass-produced, pre-fabricated houses. No one likes to feel that his 
home is a replica of every other one in the district. However, with 
the need for speed to meet the tremendous demand for post-war 


houses for our returning service men and women the proposals are 
the best one can hope for under the circumstances. But there still 
remains the problem of furnishing them without overcrowding, and 
this is where the man with woodworking skill will score for he can 
scheme to meet his own needs and tastes. In these articles we hope 
to help with ideas suitable for small houses. 


QUARTER of a century ago a 
Av fellow returned from sol<lier- 

ing after the first great war and lost 
his heart to a charming girl. Neither 
had much money but both had skilful 
hands, courage and determination, and, 
luckilv, the fellow was in a steady job. 
So these enterprising people set to work 


and tools and, in his spare time, made a 
bedstead, table, and chairs. These things 
were essentials, for people must sleep and 
feed decently. 

With these articles he eventually 
migrated to two ground-floor, unfur- 
nished rooms. One he lived in and the 
other he turned into a workshop and 


gitl also was busy at her end of the job. 
When, after two or three years hard but 
jolly interesting work, they were able to 
furnish a small house with their joint 
handicraft, and settle down, no couple I 
know of had more justification for pride 
and joy in their home. . 

This furnishing will not be easy for no 


to build their future home from little or store 
nothing, and gventuallv succeeded. The 


voung man POrrowed his father’s bench 


SECDND BEDROOM 
ABOUT 12-6 x!0'- 6" 


and gradually accumulated the 
many other things that constitute a 
home. It took time but all the while the 


two couples will want exactly the same 
thing—which is as it should be. So 
necessarily our scheme is only suggestive, 


~ 


af | 
— a4 —_”— sd 
LIVING ; ROOM 
ABOUT /4-G * 10-6" 


ABour !2-6'x 10'-6" 


VIEW OF IMAGINARY POST-WAR BUNGALOW WITH ROOF REMOVED TO SHOW FURNISHING OF ROOMS. 


Much depends upon the fitments provided in the house. In this one the kitchen is practically complete in itself, and the bedrooms are well 
supplied with wardrobe accommodation. The chief requirements are in the living-room, but beds, dressing-tables, and so on are also needed. 


open to constructive criticism and 
amendment to suit individual needs and 
tastes. We shall welcome any ideas you 
can send us for improvement. On page 
141 we have taken an imaginary post- 
war steel or prefabricated timber bunga- 
low pattern, removed the roof, and 
shown you what can be done with the 
interior. Whatever the merits of the 
house we must give the designers credit 
for providing plenty of built-in cup- 
boards which will make the lumbering 
wardrobe and, possibly, the sideboard 
unnecessary. The furniture however 
must be suitable for any similar small 
dwelling so a simple sideboard somewhat 
shallower than usual is shown. Let us 
consider each room separately. 


Living Room.—lIvory ceiling, cream 
walls, patterned carpet, oak furniture 
and dark oak stained surround. The side- 
board is 3 ft. 6 in ins. wide by about 
18 ins. back to front and has two drawers 
(one being divided for cloths and cutlery) 
and two commodious cupboards. The 
table is the pull-out, extending type with 
square legs and stretchers. Veneered 
laminated board may not be available 
for some time after the end of the war, 
hence we shall have to fall back upon the 
usua! framed and panelled top. 

Simple ladder-back chairs with drop- 
in seats are suggested. The seats could 
be covered with rexine or imitation 
leather cloth meanwhile. There is no 
room for a three-piece suite but an 
alternative three-piece settee would 
meet the need for comfortable seating, 
being separated when required. It would 
also make a useful day-bed. A simple 
bookcase, writing table or bureau is 
about all one can add to this room 
beyond a nest of small stools-cum-coffee 
tables. 

Alternatively, a’: woman would wel- 
come the addition of a sewing machine 


table in which the machine could be 
stowed away, the lower part being 
arranged to hold material, needlework, 
etc. This is shown alongside the side- 
board. 


First Bedroom.—Twin divan beds 
with pedestal cupboard between. The 
divans need not have drawers as shown 
but could be made a simple box type 
instead, running on castors. The interior 
space could be utilised for storing bed 
clothing by fitting a bottom and hinge- 
ing the mattress base. The dressing 
table has two short and one long drawer, 
say 3 ft. 6 ins. wide by 2 ft. 6 ins. high 
with rectangular swing mirror above. 
The tallboy chest is about 2 ft. 6 ins. 
wide by 3 ft. 6 ins. high and is always 
useful if not essential. 

An ordinary bedstead is shown as an 
alternative to the divan. This can be 
made double width, 1.e., 4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 
or as twins 2 ft. 6 ins. wide each. A 
simple dressing stool of the stretcher 
type is also included. .Scheme in beech 
or whitewood, enamelled or polished. 


Second.Bedroom.—-Here we assume 
that our newly weds prefer children to a 
car if it is a question of choice. It must 
be a cheerful room and easily cleaned. 
So decorate the room a cheerful colour and 
fit lino right up to the walls. One or two 
rugs can be easily taken up for beating. 
The furniture must be plain and all 
corners rounded off. Inexpensive timber 
such as whitewood, pine, sprue or 
obeche will serve if it 1s enamelled or 
painted. 

The single bedstead is a divan type 
with locker space under. At the head a 
small bookshelf fitting is placed while a 
chest to hold toys and other nursery 
oddmenits could be placed at the foot. A 
low simple dressing table is shown with 
mirror above. With the cot goes a screen 


and nursing chair. One or two light 
chairs or stools and a low table complete 
the scheme. 

Some sort of first-aid and medicine 
cupboard placed well up out of reach 
and locked is a nursery essential. If only 
intended as a spare bedroom or guest 
room the cot and nuisery items would be 
omitted and a small hanging cupboard 
substituted if the room is not fitted with 
such. 


Kitchenette.— There 1s little room for 
anything but a stool or chair beyond the 
usual proposed fitments which include a 
drop-down table. 


Bathroom.—Here again nothing is 
required except a small cupboard for 
shaving tackle, etc., with a mirror and 
bath mat. 


Hall.—The official type of dwelling 
provides hanging space and a separate 
compartment for pram or cycles. One or 
two extra items cf furnishing are sug- 
gested in our sketch. 

This_completes our scheme which is, 
as previously said, merely suggestive. It 
can form a basis for your own planning, 
and when your ideas are in concrete form 
you will know exactly what you want 
when setting out to purchase, for you may 
not wish to keep the lady waiting while 
you make it all. Avoid all decorative 
features that are not part of the integral 
structure and anything that adds to the 
housewife’s work. Forget all  pre- 
conceived notions of design and style 
and the suitability of any particular 
wood for either. Make your home as far 
as possible an expression of your own 
individuality. 

In our next article in this series we 
propose to give you working details and 
instructions on how to make the divan 
beds, both drawer and locker type. 
Other items will follow later. (340) 


RANDOM REMINDERS 


1. Use a brush with stiff bristles 
when applying casein glue. Casein must 
be well brushed in as it has not the same 
penetrating qualities as warm glue. 

2. Where possible use wood for filling 
holes. No matter how well woodfiller is 
applied it will sink in time. 

3. When trimming overlapping ends 
of veneer tilt the chisel to a sharp angle 
and cut with a slicing movement, using 
the edge of the solid panel as a guide. 

4. Dowels tapped all round with a 
hammer before inserting will prevent the 
wood from splitting when the dowels are 
driven home. 

5. A dowel ‘“‘rounder’’ is a cheap 
addition to the tool kit. Fitting into the 
brace, it is used to chamfer the ends of 
dowels, making it easier to enter them 
when assembling. 

6. When a fine sprig breaks and is 
hard to extract it is sometimes more 
advisable to punch it in and fill up the 
hole. This is easier than covering up a 
damaged surface. 

7. Glasspaper keeps best in a dry 
place. Should it become damp a slight 
heat will bring it back to good order. 


8. Glasspapering blocks can be made 
by gluing a strip or cork linoleum on to 
a piece of soft wood. | 

9. When breaking out various lengths 
of timber from the stock on hand, cut 
the longest lengths first. Should a 
mistake occur the long length can always 
be used for shorter lengths. 

10. Castor oil applied to machine 
belts give them a grip. 

11. Less glue should be spread on 
wood that has been heated. The heat 
keeps the glue more fluid and it will 
ooze out if used too freely. 

12. Dirty oil clots up the grain in 
sharpening stones. Wiped clean after 
using, an oil stone will retain its abrasive 
qualities. 

13. When cutting with a chisel, make 
sure the hand steadying the work is clear 
of the chisel. Even experienced wood- 
workers are cut by forgetting to observe 
this caution. 

14. Always allow time to elapse after 
mixing casein glue, before using, to 
permit a chemical action to take place 
when the water is added to the powder. 

(255) 
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FROM ODDMENTS 
(Continued from page 143) 


For strength it should be lap-dovetailed 
to ends, although through-dovetailing is 
permissible in oak. 


Plant Pedestal (Fig. 4).—This may 
be any height from 6 ins. to 9 ins. The 
article shown was made from the legs 
and top of a salvaged table. Parts are: 
4 legs, 7j ins. by 14ins. square, tapering 
to ld} ins. at top; 4 sides, 64 ins. by 4} 
ins. by $in.; top, 54 ins. by 54 ins. by 
4in.; 4 rim pieces, 6? ins. by ? in. by 
yz in. Sides are tenoned to legs and 
rebated 4 in. deep for top. Cut in the 
legs at top to receive legs. The rim is 
mitred at corners and glued down. It 
may be kept in line with sides, but looks 
better if set in 41in. Round off the top 
edges of legs. (336) 


Note for Overseas Readers.—The 
fact that goods made of raw materials in 
short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this magazine should not 
be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 


From Oddments 


LETTER RACK 
HALL BRUSH TRAY 
BOOK RACK 
PLANT PEDESTAL 


Letter Rack (Fig. 1).—This was made 
from the door panel of a salvaged 
mahogany cabinet. Parts are: Base, 
74 ins. by 44 ins. by > in. thick; two 
end racks, each 4ins. by 3fins. by # in. 
or }in.; three side racks, each 5} ins. 
by 3% ins. by } in. Edges of base were 
chamfered and the racks were tenoned 
in and glued. Side racks may be housed 
to mid rack. Sizes allow for tenons. 


Brush Tray (Fig. 2).—Made from 
scrap oak. Base, 16 ins. by 4$ ins. by 
2 in.; top edge is chamfered; ends, 
4ins. by l}ins. by 41n.; side rails, each 
15 ins. by %in. by ~ in. Ends are given 
slightly rounded corners, are pterced 
2 ins. by $ in. for finger hold, and glued down and screwed. 
Side rails, with rounded top edge, are tongued to ends, 
glued and held with fine panel pins driven in aslant from 
below. Under side of base may be lined with baize or 
leatherette. 


Book Rack (Fig. 3). 


Made from a scrap length of ¢ in. 


ELEVATION 


Tin — 
NEW TYPE OF LETTER RACK. 


FIG. 5. 
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FIG. 6. USEFUL BRUSH TRAY. 
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FOUR LITTLE ITEMS TAKING LITTLE WOOD AND EASILY MADE. 


Fig. |. Letter Rack, 7} ins. by 43 ins. 
Ends, 83 ins. by 5} ins. 


Fig. 2. Tray for brush, 16 ins. by 43 ins. Fig. 3. Book Rack 
Fig. 4. Plant Stand, 8 ins. by 73 ins. 


figured oak about 3 ft. by 6 ins. Sizes are: 2 ends, 84 ins. by 
5% ins. by % in; Bottom, 15 ins. by 543 ins. by 2 in. (If 
bottom is left $in., the front edge may be slightly chamfered. ) 
Make a full size layout of the end, this from the elevation 
given. The slab detail at sides is intended to be cut in the 
solid, but if it is found easier to cut the slabs separately and 
glue them on, note that the exact size for these will be 6 ins. 
by 3 in. wide and } in. thick, the thickness tapering to } in. 
at foot. Observe that the outer lines of slabs are vertical—and 
thus parallel. Bottom may be any length from 12 ins. to 18 ins. 


(Continued on page 142) 
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FIG. 8. PEDESTAL FOR PLANT OR VASE. 
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CHIPS FROM THE CHISEL 


FTER all that we have heard 
Az the brave new world to 

come after the war, of the oppor- 
tunities that were to be seized for. rebuild- 
ing on a better and nobler scale, the 
pamphlet on housing* that has recently 
been issued by the Ministry of Health 
comes rather asashock. It is sucha very 
timid document. True, it glances at all 
the problems, suggests improvements 
on the bad oid days and ways as 
exemplified by many existing types of 
small, pre-war houses, especially Council 
houses ; it even goes so far as to empha- 
sise that housewives should be co-opted 
to housing committees, and makes some 
excellent general suggestions for design 
and lay-out. It is when it comes down 
to the discussion of practical details that 
its timidity reveals itself and chief 
among these I would put the question of 
space. ; 
% * 

Clearly this bulked large in the evi- 
dence that was taken—obviously pains- 
takingly so—by the Committee. 

““ Inadequate living space gave rise to a 
great number of complaints,’’ we are 
told. Inadequacy of kitchen and sculleryv 
space, inadequacy of accommodat:on 
for the various activities of the house- 
hold, inadequacy of outbuildings for the 
storage of fuel and househo'd equipment, 
the phrases are repeated again and again. 
And to do it justice, the Committee 
treats this as a major problem. It has 
various sensible and _ practical sug- 
gestions to make for both saving space 
and utilising space wisely. Where it is so 
disappointing 1s when it comes down to 
actual figures as a basis for its pos-tive 
recommendations. *True, the areas of 
floor space specified are called ‘‘ mini- 
mum areas,’ but these minima, if 
accepted, will become standaid sizes for 
the ordinary private builder and the 
crdinary local authority throughout the 
country. And what sizes! No sign here 
of a nobler planning, bold, vigorous, 
su'table for a free people that has fought 
hard and tragically for its right to live in 
““pleasant and well-ordered surround- 
ings,’ which the Report comments 
naively seems to be the “ innate desire ”’ 
of the people, but a slight levelling up on 
previous programmes, a few feet more 
here and there. 

# * SS 

For the figures a a whole I must refer 
readers to the Report itself, only refer- 
ring here to the bedrooms : 


First bedroom 150 sq. ft. 
Second ,, 110 _—s—=», 
Third » 10. ,, 


which s:zes, we are told, include the areas 
of built-in cupboards, that is to say, 
excluding cupboards, rooms would 

average 12 ft. by 12 ft., 10 ft. by I] ft., 
8 ft. by 8 ft., the f.rst two being intended 
for double twin beds and the third room 
for a single bed. Have you ever tried 


* Design of Dwellings, H.M. Stationery Oftice, 1/- 


sleeping in a room th’s size? One just 
skirts round the bed. The report says: 
“It will be seen that we draw a sharp 
distinction between bedrooms intended 
for two people and bedrooms for single 
persons. Rooms of intermediate sizes are 
wasteful, as they provide more space than 
is necessary for one person but insufficient 
for two.’’ The italics are mine, for here 
is the crux of it. Space must once more 
be rationed, like butter in wartime, to 
what is absolutely necessary. There is to 
be no question of space for dignified 
living, for promoting a feeling of healthy 
well-being, for allowing for the full 
amenities of family and private life. To 


BASIC CONSTRUCTION 
(see opposite page) 

Here are three main ways in 
which furniture is made : 

Box Construction.—The carcase 
(generally dovetailed) consists of 
the top, bottom, and two sides, with 
a back screwed or nailed in rebates. 
Examples are cabinet  carcases. 
drawers, and so on. 

Stool Construction.—There are 
four legs with rails (and sometimes 
stretchers) tenoned in. The legs in 
some cases are continued upwards 
to form posts as in the sideboard 


example. Chairs, cabinet stands, 
certain types of carcases are obvious 
examples. 

Frame Construction.—Four 


pieces are jointed together (as a 
rule with mortise and tenon joints), 
and a panel may fit in grooves or 
rebates. Doors, panelled backs, 
carcase ends, and panelled bed- 
stead ends come under this heading. 

These methods have generally 
to be varied to suit the particular 
design, and they are frequently 
combined, but they represent the 
basis of furniture construction. 
When you are working out the con- 
struction of a piece you are going 
to make you should think in terms 
of these methods of construction. 


(341) 


crown it all, the report continues: 
‘Wartime experience has indicated a 
close connection between over-crowding 
and morale. The nervous strain of living 
in too cramped quarters 1s an enemy of 
healthy family life and cannot be 
ignored. Rooms must be large enough 
both for the furniture they are to con- 
tain (which ts so often of a massive 
nature), and for the people who are to 
use them. Moreover the reduction in 
space below a certain limit greatly 
increases the work of running the house 
and keeping it clean.”’ 

* * * 


Again the italics are mine. I still have . 


a very vivid recollection of scouring 
London in pre-war days for furniture 


‘small enough to go-into’rooms of this: 
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SPACIOUS LIVING 


sze (in my Case a larger living room 
than the 160 ft. suggested in the Report: 
and find:ng it much more expensive than 
the massive stuff. So what is the ordi- 
nary family man to do ? If he isa 
woodworker, let us hope he can contrive 
to make most of his own—-and mav 
those days come again quickly !---so 
that he can fit the furniture to the size 
ot the house. But what about titting the 
size of the house to the size of the family, 
not by whittling down the space to such 
minimum areas, but by beginning to 
think in terms of spacious living ? (345) 


FOR KITCHEN OR SCULLERY 


OR kitchen or scullery a rack of 
Fe: type can be made in almost 

any size. A useful dimension for a 
restricted space is 22 ins. wide, 10 ins. 
deep and 3 ft. 6 ins. high. This allows 
for four serviceable shelves with spaces 
in between of, say, 12 ins., 10 ins. and 
8 ins. The lowest shelt (as shown here) 
is 7 ins. from floor. The parts for this 
size will he : 


Long Wide Thick 
ft. ins. ins. ims. 
(A) 4 Posts 3. 6 2 
(B) 8 Rails 10 1d 
_(C) 2 Back rails 1 10 3. «¢ 
(D) 12 Pieces ior 
shelves 1 10 3. «¢ 


These sizes are net. For a slightly larger 
or smaller rack it is a simple matter to 
calculate the differences in length. 

The two ends are assembled bv screw- 
ing the rails (B) to posts (A), the rails 
coming inside so as to provide a bearing 
for shelves. The two stiffening back 
rails (C) should be lap-dovetailed and 
screwed. 

Shelves (D) might, if preferred, be 
solid, but satisfactory shelving can be 
fitted with lengths of. stuff about 3 ins. 


side (three widths to _ each _ shelf) 
screwed in. ; (354) 
SS 
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CONT ROL——— 


Have you ever noticed that when a man does a job really well, whether it be some opera- 
tion in woodwork, playing the piano, a sketch by an artist, or anything else, he always 
makes it seem so easy—until you try to do it yourself ! Experience has given him a skill 
which makes it seem as though he does it without effort. 

The fact is that the deft touch of the artist or the crisp cut of the woodcarver is 
the result of sheer hard work, of constant practice, and of patient study. Fingers are 
not born with skill ; they just do what the brain teils them, and any man who has the 
interest in his craft can develop the manual skill if he likes to give the time and effort. 
It is all a matter of control, and the writer here deals with the control needed in the 

handling of woodwork tools. 
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FIG. I. 
Note that the left hand resists the forward 
thrust of the right. The ball of the left hand 

is anchored on the wood. 


USING CARVING TOOLS. 


uncanny manual skill, watch a good 

woodcarver at work. He makes his 
cuts rapidly and without hesitation yet 
with no suggestion of careless haste. 
The fact is that constant practice and 
knowing exactly the effect he wants 
have given him a degree of control, that 
the very speed and deliberation with 
which he works adds to the quality of his 
work, giving it a crispness and sparkle 
which timid and uncertain niggling can 
never produce. | 

Carving Tools.—In the handling of 
carving tools both hands are used 
equally. 


I: you want an example of almost 


The right hand provides the 


FIG. 2. THE GRIP ON THE SAW. 
The index finger points along the blade, this 
giving maximum contro! over the tool. 


forward pressure, whilst the left one acts 
as a sort of brake, pressing backwards, 
so that the resultant movement of the 
tool is the outcome of these two forces. 
At one part of the cut the one hand may 
provide more force than the other so that 
the start of a stroke may be faster than 
the end. Apart from mere forward or 


backward pressure, however, there is the 
wrist movement which carries the tool 
over undulations in the surface, the 
sideways thrust which gives the edge a 
slicing cut, the twisting movement, and 
combinations of any of them simul- 
taneously or consecutively. 

All these movements can be acquired, 
but they are never really successfully 
used until they occur spontaneously. 
The carver does not have to work out 
the movements of his hands. He knows 
just how the wood has to be shaped and 
his hands act almost automatically, and 
that is why his work has that crisp 
quality which is the envy and despair of 
the beginner. 

Even if you do not do woodcarving 
you will find it invaluable to understand 
how the tools are controlled. It helps 
tremendously in using the chisel. Glance 
at Fig. 1. The two hands are directly 
opposed in the force they exert, and it 


FIG. 3. THE PLANE USED ON AN EDGE. 

Both hands press downwards in addition to 

pushing the plane forwards. Left hand fingers 
curl beneath the sole. 


is the degree of superior force exerted by 
the right hand that decides the extent 
and character of the cut. If there were 
not this backward pressure there would 
be nothing to prevent the tool from over- 
running and very little control. 

One of the chief functions of the left 
hand, however, is in steadying and 
guiding the tool, and it does this by 
obtaining a firm anchorage on the wood. 
See how the outer palm rests broadly on 
the wood, and how the fingers are spread 
out to give a good bearing. This does 
not represent the only way of holding 
too!s—it varies according to the work 
and the carver himself—but the grip is 
always an adaptation of this method. 

Sawing .—The saw calls for consider- 
abie control, and perhaps the reason is 
that it depends largely upon one hand. 
Some saws are grasped in both hands, 
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FIG. 4. HOW TO HOLD THE GAUGE. 
Apart from the forward pressure the first 
finger presses downwards. The remaining 
fingers thrust against the side of the wood. 


but most are held in the right hand only, 
the start of the cut only being partially 
guided by the left hand. A tremendous 
help in guiding the saw is the index 
finger which should point along the 
blade as in Fig. 2, but actually the whole 
hand plays its part in the control. The 
great secret lies in starting the cut 
properly. If it starts well it will continue 
well; but if it is out of square, either 
vertically or horizontally, at the begin- 
ning there is an automatic tendency to 
correct it, and the consequence is a cut 
which wanders one way then the other, 
a binding saw, and very likely a buckled 
blade. 

It depends to an extent upon the type 
of saw. If it is a handsaw hold it low at 
the start because you can then judge 
better whether it is running true with 
the line. After it has cut a few inches 
you can hold it at the normal angle. 
Another useful test is to hold a square 
against the blade to see that the latter is 
upright. In the case of a backsaw 
always square lines around all four sides 
of the wood for a start. Having cut down 
about } in. turn the wood so that the 
kerf faces you and cut along the newly 
exposed line. Repeat the process and you 
will find that the saw will be largely 
guided by the kerfs. Note the position 
of your hand and saw when cutting, and 
then try making a cut freehand. 

The Plane.—Most men find that iron 
planes are easier to control than wood 
ones, and the reason is that the handle is 
lower down ‘nearer the surface it is 


planing. This is proved by the fact that 
an old trying plane which has become 
thin with having been shot so many 
times 1s very much easier to use than a 


FIG.5. SMOOTHING AN EDGE WITH THE 
Test the work with a square to see that the file is 


horizontal. 


Note the three movements of the tool. 


MAKE BOTH YOUR HANDS WORK 


new one in which the handle is some 
34 ins. above the surface of the wood. 
That is why planes for handicraft schools 
have the back cut away. It makes the 
handle lower. However, it is all a matter 
of use. 

Assuming that the sole of the plane is 
true it is possible to tell whether an edge 
is straight by the feel of the plane, and 
this is all part of the control. If the edge 
is, say, Slightly longer than the plane you 
can make it straight without using a 
straight-edge—in fact it is only when 
the edge is considerably longer than the 
plane that the straight-edge test is 
necessary. The trick is to set the plane 
fine and remove shavings from the 
middle of the wood only—or rather to 
avoid taking shavings from the extreme 
ends. The plane will automatically 
cease to remove shavings when the edge 
is slightly hollow. A couple of fine 
shavings right through will make it 
straight. 

Some men recommend pointing the 
index finger of the right hand when 
planing just as when sawing, but it is not 
of great importance because the plane is 
invariably held with both hands which 
gives fuller control. What is of more 
importance is the necessity of curling the 
fingers of the left hand beneath the sole 
when planing an edge as in Fig. 3. They 
act as a sort of fence in keeping the same 
part of the cutter in action. This is 
necessary because the cutter is slightly 
curved along its edge, and the plane 
therefore removes a thicker shaving at 
the middle than at the sides. 

Advantage can be taken of this curva- 
ture of blade when an edge is slightly in 
winding (in a joint you soon know about 
because the parts rock on the high cor- 
ners). Assuming that the near left-hand 
and far right hand corners are high, 
you start the plane well over to the left 
hand side, and as the stroke is continued 
gradually pass the plane over to the 
right hand s:de. The fingers of the left 
hand are slowly slid across the sole to 
enable this to be done. 

The exertion of pressure at the right 
time and place is important. At the 
start of the stroke the left hand should 
press down becuase it is important that 
the sole is kept well down on the wood. 
As the stroke finishes the pressure is 
passed to the right hand. Downward 
pressure is always needed becalise a 
plane tends to take the path of least 
resistance and will avoid taking a 
shaving if it can. 

When using a smoothing plane for 
cleaning up a large surface you cannot 


take the piane right through in long’ 


strokes. This means that you will reach 
the end of the stroke with the plane still 
in the middle of the wood. Do not at- 
tempt to raise the plane bodily. Instead, 
raise the rear of the plane leaving the 
front still on the wood. You will thus 
exert control right up to the moment the 
shaving ceases, and the latter will not 
make so abrupt a break. 

The Gauge.—tThis frequently causes 
the beginner a lot of difficulty ; it is so 


hable to drift away from the edge or 
follow the grain of the wood. In the case 
of the cutting gauge this must be 
properly sharpened, and a special note on 
this was given on page 44 of the March 
number. Assuming that this is in order, 
however, the tool needs careful control, 
and this means that triple pressure must 
be maintained ; these are the forward 
movement to make the line, the down- 
ward thrust to press the cutter into the 
wood, and the side pressure to keep the 
gauge close up to the side of the wood. 
Or these the last is the most important. 
Fig. 4 shows how the pressures are 
maintained by the thumb and fingers. 


Another point affecting the control of 
the gauge is that it is always a help to 
tilt the gauge slightly forwards, and, as 
a deeper cut is needed,, bring it to a more 
upright position. In this way a firm 
downward pressure can be exerted when 
only a light mark is needed. 


File or Rasp.—tThese are tools with 
which you can do a lot of useful work— 
and also a lot of harm if you do not use 
them properly. Their chief use is in 
smoothing curves which are too acute 
for the spokeshave. Two essential 
features of their use are that they must 
take out lumps left by the saw so giving 
the curve a fine continuous sweep, and 
they must leave the edge perfectly flat 
and square. 


Taking out lumps is ensured by giving 
the tool a double movement as in Fig. 5. 
As the file is pushed forward it is pushed 
sideways as well, and at the same time 
given a twisting movement. The forward 
movement removes the waste wood, 
the side thrusts takes out the lumps, and 
the twisting movement enables it to 
follow the curve. Note from Fig. 5 how 
the fingers of the left hand bear upon the 
end of the file. These maintain a steady 
pressure and at the same time adapt 
themselves to the movements. They also 
help to keep the file square. Make both 
hands move together by conscious 
action. Don’t do all the work with the 
right hand and let the left one merely 
follow it. 

General Hints.—Practice is the oniy 
way of finding the peculiarities of tools. 
Experience soon shows the way in which 
a tool responds to this treatment or that. 
Then there is the personal element. 
Some men can do a job better in one way 
than in another, so that, although it is 
always useful to take a hint from another 
man’s experience, you will have to find 
out how best you can doit. The general 
hint which applies to practically all 
tools is to make hoth hands work. The 
left hand has a job to do which is as 
important as that of the right. It is not 
merely a means of applying pressure and 
nothing more. Synchronise their move- 
ments, and you will find that your work 
will be truer and easier, and after a while 
you will find the movement become 
automatic with the result that opera- 
tions will be quicker and take on that 
deliberate and definite character which 
is the mark of the good craftsman. (323) 
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THE 


SILKY OAK 


OR several years before the war 
Piaosteatian silky oak had become 

one of the most popular of our 
Empire furniture timbers and was used 
by many home workers. It is in no 
sense an oak, and neither the tree nor 
the leaf bears any resemblance to the 
oak we know here. In colour—a pinkish- 
red—it may approximate the American 
ved oak, but its working qualities more 
resemble those of cedar or Honduras 
mahogany. 

The tree flourishes in Queensland and 
may reach an imposing height of 120 
feet. The seasoned timber is fairly light 
in weight, but it is tough, strong, and 
holds nails well. Apart from colour and 
figure, makers of furniture have valued 
it because of its ease in working and its 
suitability for carving, veneering and 
bending. It also takes kindly to glue 
and stain. For faced plywood it has 
been found excellent. The grain is close 
and finishes smooth from the tool. 


LEAF OF THE OAK. 


SILKY OAK LEAF. 


In figure, silky oak will recall the 
ornamental boards of the plane which 
go under the narre of ‘‘ lacewood.’’ The 
term silky has no doubt been suggested 
from its lustrous surface, but the feature 
of the grain is the pink mottling in a 
background of closely spaced vertical 
lines. It lends itself well to patterned 
veneer effects where the rather fussy 
figuring can be subdued. In finishing in 
the solid, however, care has to be taken 
(especially in the case of less important 
surfaces such a rails ‘and legs) not to 
emphasise the mottling by giving the 
parts a spotted appearance. 

Supplies have, of course, fallen cff 
during the war, but on the return of 
normal days silky oak will again become 
one of our favourite Australian woods. 

(225) 


WASTE PAPER 


Please do keep up the good work of 
saving every scrap of waste paper for 
salvage. Everything made of paper or 
cardboard is wanted: old newspapers 
and magazines, cartons, letters, bills, 
packing, and wrapping of every kind. 
Pack up your bundle every week for the 
collector. 
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MODERN DOORS 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF PANELS. 


; In every historical period the craftsman, whilst following tradition, showed marked 

individuality in his own work. Thus the examples shown can only be generally typical. 

They include Tudor Gothic, Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne and Georgian, and apply 
(with only a few exceptions) to British craftsmanship. 


HE Panel in furniture followed 

naturally on the adoption of 

framed-up construction. Early 
chests and coffers, hollowed from the 
solid tree trunk, had for long been 
replaced by box-type structures (A, 
Fig. 2), wide boards being nailed together 
to form the sides and a bottom and lid 
added. For a time the lid continued to 
be hollowed out from a solid baulk. 


Later (as at B) separate boards were 
pegged together, thus strengthening the 
ends, and well-preserved coffers of this 
type dating back to the thirteenth 
century are still to be found in some of 
our old churches. As, however, the 
worker in wood came to realise the prob- 
lems of shrinkage in timber he found that 
greater durability was asstired by means 
of a framed carcase (C), rails being ten- 
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oned to solid ends or corner posts whilst 
panels of thinner stuff rested in groves 
worked on the inner edges. Early panels 
were usually narrow so that each might 
be taken from the width of a single 
board. Jointing was a later development. 


A Decorative Feature.—The inter- 
esting point about the panel is that it 
lent itself to decoration. Firstly there 
was the craftsman’s eye to proportion— 
that of the panel itself and that of its 
relation to the framed piece as a whole. 
Secondly there were the mouldings 
which, at first cut in the solid, framed 
the panel and added to its significance in 
the design. And thirdly there were 
carving, painting, and later the rich 
inlays and the elaborate marquetry and 
Buhl work which reached their peak in 
the French period of Louis XIV. The 
panel, originally designed to combat 
shrinkage, came in time to be an object 
on which the most lavish labour was 
expended. 

The Framing of early panels. with 
mouldiags cut in the solid is interesting. 
That the worker was puzzled over the 
mitres is obvious, and at first we find . 
that the moulding was simply run out 
opposite the joint as at D, Fig. 3. There 
was no attempt at a mitre. Later, fol- 
lowing what he had scen done in stone, 
he ran the bead out, but (as at E) cut a 
mitre in the solid at the corner ; he was 
adopting the mason’s joint. In many 
cases, particularly in the Gothic period, 
he would chamfer the top edge of the 
mid rail (see F), scribing the moulding 
to the stile. On all modern ecclesiastical 
Gothic woodwork this architectural 
feature (the idea of draining off water) 
is faithfully preserved to honour the 
style. From these early experimental 
methods the true mitre (G) developed 
in due time, and when the advantage of 
applied mouldings came to be realised 
the use of the mitre as we know it 
to-day was universal. 


Early Panels.—Oak in mediaeval 
days was usually riven, not sawn. Thus 
whilst boards were stronger, following 
the direction of cleavage, the surface 
was uneven. To this is sometimes attri- 
buted the idea of the carved ‘‘linenfold’’ 
panel (see Fig. 1), a treatment to which 
the grain of the wood lent itself. The 
design was comparatively flat, involving 
little labour, whilst at sides, top and 
bottom the edges could be appropriately 
thinned to enter the grooves in the 
framework. 


For several centuries later Gothic 


TURES IN FURNITURE 


Panelling as a decorative feature has 
arisen naturally out of a form of con- 


struction, and the writer here traces its 


evolution. 


tracery design predominated. Those 
again’ may easily be understood. Gothic 
was almost the only form of architecture 
known outside Greece and Rome, and it 
was only natural that the beautiful 
tracer.ed windows. of cathedrals and 
abbeys should appeal to the wood crafts- 
man. These he copied, usually piercing 
right through to more faithfully repro- 
duce the originals. We are apt to asso- 
ciate such Gothic panels w.th church 
work alone, but probably the great 
majority of them were found in the 
home. What has happened is that the 
domestic pieces have now disappeared 
and that the only survivors are the 
coffers, chests, almerics, cupboards, etc. 
which have been preserved in churches 
or museums. Manv of the finest ex- 
amples of Gothic panels are seen on the 
so-called ‘‘ Flanders ’’ Chests and date 
to the fifteenth century, They had 
usually seven panels in front and two 
at each end. Buttressed in front they 
had the appearance of a_ cathedral 
facade, arched and carved with most 
claborate tracery. 

From exampies in stone the craftsman 
gradually turned to nature, and we 
begin to find simple leaf motifs, wreaths, 
profile heads and sometimes animal 
forms. On these the Gothic influence 
still encroached, but, first in Italv and 
then in France, the Renaissance move- 
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ment prevailed and we have the period 
of conventiona! ornament—f!owing curve 
and rich detail—in which designers 
revelled down to a time within living 
memory. The acanthus leaf of the Greck 
sculptor lost its severity, and 1n its place 
came a pliant motif which could be 
moulded at will to any line. 


Applied Movuldings.—-At a later 
stage applied mouldings led to a different 
treatment of the panel. This is notice- 
able in Jacobean work (say, from 1600 
to 1660), but is even more pronounced 
in Fiemish cabinets and chests of approx- 
imately the same or an earlier period. 
What strikes one is the marvellous skill 
shown in the actual mitreing, the joints 
of which have remained perfect after 
three hundred years. The effect, how- 
ever, 1s not wholly satisfying. The 
craftsman appears to have been intent 
on a display of skill, and introduces little 
panel after panel without real meaning 
(see exampze at F.g. 4). The result is a 
sense of heaviness which, if the piece has 
in addition wide pilasters and over- 
hanging coraices, 1s apt to be oppressive. 


Period Panels (Fig. 1).—Into these it 
is unnecessary to enter ; the tield is too 
wide. Through the introduction first of 
walnut and then of mahogany the oak 
age passed and the cabinetmaker came 
into hisown. Veneers gave h'm 
a new medium and offered back- 
grounds which suggested new 
treatments. Thus from Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart mot.fs we 
pass to the period of Queen Anne 
and then to the work of Chip- 
pendaic, Adam, and Sheraton. 
Delicacy rather than boldness 
becomes the feature, and in 
panels of the eighteenth century 
we find that greater attention 1s 
pa:d to proport:on and repose 
in design. Jor long the in- 


dividual craftsman had followed 
embellishing 
his 


the 
everye 


sculptor in 


detail of work. 


THE MASONS 
MITRE 


BUTTING 


CHAMFIER 
SCA/IBED 


PANEL FROM A LATE SIX- 


FIG. 4. 
TEENTH CENTURY FLEMISH CABINET. 


Showing the use of applied mouldings. 
Note the number of small panels intro- 
duced in order to display the craftsman’s 

skill in mitreing. 


The designer who superseded h.m, set- 
ting out the elevat:on carefully on paper, 
came to understand that a sense of 


restfulness was more satisfying than 
(Continued on page 151) 
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EVOLUTION OF THE MITRE. 
FIG. 5. EXAMPLE OF A MODERN CHURCH DOOR 
IN OAK. 


FIG. 3. 
(D) Rail butted to stile (the moulding is cut in 


EARLY CHESTS. 


FIG. 2. 


(A) Box form with sides nailed 
or pegged to ends. (B) Chest with 
leg pieces pegged to sides. (C) The 
earliest type of framed chest 

introducing panels. 


the solid). (E) How the mason’s mitre was used. The designer here has, for effect, relied solely on pro- 
(F) Showing a chamfered rail scribed to upright: portion in the scheming of the panels and on the use of 
(G) The mitre as we know it to-day. appropriate mouldings. 
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FIG. I. 


Construction is straightforward though accuracy in workmanship is essential. 


PRACTICAL HOME-MADE LATHE WITH HEAD STOCK BEARING MADE FROM A CYCLE HUB. 


if a reliable hardwood is not available a good quality 
deal can be used for the lathe-bed and head- and tailstock. 


WOOD-TURNING LATHE 


BUILT AT HOME BY A READER 


r | VHE sizes of the timbers used in the 
construction can be var:ed to suit 
particular requirements. The 

lathe described ‘is adapted to be driven 
by a }-h.p. motor, but if it is desired to 
modify the construction in order that a 
treadle drive can be used (as for instance 
from a sewing machine) it will be neces- 
sary for the lathe bed to terminate flush 
with the headstock. The adjacent foot 
would then be arranged against the 
ins:de face of the headstock. This would 
provide an unobstructed drive for the 
beit. 

It is preferable to use a hardwood in 
the construction of the lathe but good 
qual.ty deal will serve satisfactorily. 
The bearing for the headstock is a rear hub 
of a cyc'e—one of the type used on racing 
cycies for preference, as these have a 
longer spindle than usual and the cones 
are supplied with thin lock-nuts. The 
spindle should project about #? in. 
beyond the cones and lock-nut on each 
side so as to make it possible to fix a 
pulley and permit the attachment of a 
chuck or other fitments. 


Lathe-bed Construction.—The 
material for the bed should be carefully 
trued up as the accuracy of the lathe 
depends on careful workmanship. The 
length of the bed is not given as this is 
governed by the required length between 
centres. The bed is supported by two 
feet, cach having a tenon which 1s fitted 
in siots cutin the bed. In order that the 
headstock shall be rigidly attached to the 
bed it is secured to the latter by means 
of a lapped joint. The next step therefire 
is to slot the two parts of the bed for the 
' feet and headstock. At the headstock 
end a slot is made in each part of the 
bed equal in width to the headstock and 
the thickness of the adjacent foot. The 
construction of the feet can be left until 


A reader has sent us a description of a lathe 
which he has made from odd lengths of 
timber and a rear hub from a cycle. The 
lathe has been in use for some time and has 
given every satisfaction. Many readers will 
welcome a description of the lathe, especially 
those who require to do some turning from 
time to time but not enough to warrant the 
purchase of a lathe. 


the headstock is fitted as it will then be 
possible to ascertain the exact size of the 
tenon on each foot. 


Headstock Construction .—This 
part is formed from one piece of timber. 
After truing up, the cross-grooves are 
made at the lower end. Care should be 
taken to see that they are square with 
the headstock. The headstock is then 
assembled with the bed, and the joint 
forced up tightly in the vice and two 
3 in. holes are*bored for the bolts 6, 
shown in Fig. 1. A } in. hole is also 
bored to take the bolt c and a hole to 
take a 3 in. wood screw at d. 

The distance between the inner faces 
of the two flanges, through which the 
spokes are threaded on the cycle hub, is 
next measured and a rebate is cut out of 
the headstock as shown at e. Next 
gauge a line f, Fig. 2 all round the head- 
stock and also square a line indicating 
the bearing centre. This done, saw the 
headstock in halves on line f and clean 
the sawn surfaces. The two halves are 
then placed together and fixed tightly 
with the bolt c and screw d. At this 
stage, a hole, just large enough to take 
the middle portion of the hub, is bored 
at the intersection of the central saw cut 
and the squared line. It will be found 
that an adjustable bit is useful for this 
purpose. It may be necessary to recess 
the ends of the hole as shown at ¢, Fig. 3. 

The headstock can now be taken apart 
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and the hub fitted. It may be necessary 
to ease the hole slightly with a rasp but 
the hub should be a tight fit. The oil 
filler cap in the spindle will have to be 
removed and a } in. hole 4, Fig. 3, is 
bored in the position shown. To ensure 
that the oil hole coincides with the hole 
h, two screws should be inserted in the 
headstock through the spoke holes. The 
headstock may now be assembled with 
the bed and all bolts well tightened, 
washers being placed under the nuts. 
The top wood screw is of course screwed 
home tightly. 

It will now be possible to arrive at the 
required width of the tenon on each 
foot. With the dimensions given, the 
gap in the bed should be about lin. The 
two feet are best prepared in one length 
of stuff and afterwards sawn in two. 
The tenons should be cut carefully as 
they also serve as distance pieces 
ensuring a uniform gap in the lathe bed. 
The feet are secured by bolts similarly 
to the headstock. The two buttons 
(fig. 1) when turned down, project 
beyond the bottom of the feet and rest 
against the front edge of the bench to 
prevent the lathe being pushed away 
from the worker when in use. 


Tailstock Construction.—The tail- 
stock is made from a block of wood 
9#in. by 4in. by 3in. This has a tenon 
12? in. in depth and of a thickness which 
permits the tailstock to freely slide 
without side play. 

The dead centre is made from a $ in. 
Whitworth bolt 7 in. long with a hexag- 
onal head. The thread on the bolt should 
extend up to the head. It would be best 
to have the point turned, but if this is 
not possible it can be filed. The 
handle is formed from a short piece of 
4 in. iron rod, threaded } in. whitworth 
at one end and bent at right angles. A 


CONSTRUCTION J[DETAILS. 


Fig. 2. shows marking]Jout of timber for headstock. 
Fig. 3. gives method of mounting hub in the headstock. 


Fig. 4. Method of fixing tailstock in the bed. 
Fig. 5. Pulley fixing. 


# in. hole is bored transversely through 
the bolt head and tapped } in. whit- 
worth. The handle is then screwed into 
the hole. 

In order to locate the position of the 
dead centre, the tailstock can be brought 
up to the live centre and pressed against 
it. This will leave an indentation from 
which the centre can be fairly accurately 
determined. A # in. hole is then bored 
to take the tailstock screw. For the 
adjustment of the screw, two iron 
plates, each drilled and tapped, $ in. 
whitworth are secured to the back and 
front of the tailstock by wood screws. 

The method of clamping the tailstock 
to the bed is illustrated in Fig. 4. A #in. 
hole is bored up the centre of the tenon 
to a distance of about 5 in. A square 
3 in. whitworth nut is then sunk into the 
face of the tailstock so that it is fixed 
over the # in. hole and at a distance of 
about 34 in. from the extreme end of the 
tenon. A 5 in. by 3 in. square-headed 
whitworth bolt has a large washer 
placed on it and is screwed up into the 
nut in the tailstock from under the lathe 
bed. A handle for ease in tightening the 
bolt can be made in the same way as 
suggested for the dead centre, but for 
greater convenience it should project 
from both sides of the bolt head. Alter- 
natively a wing nut could be used, in 
which case the bolt head would be 
unnecessary. 


The Tool Rest.—The base can be 
formed from thick plywood and is 
slotted to take a 4 in. whitworth round- 
head bolt. Clamping is effected by a 
large washer against which s wing-nut is 
tightened. 

The metal base for the rest can be 
formed from a 1 in. steam flange in 
which a tube is welded. This tube is 
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drilled and tapped to take a clamp.ng 
screw. The actual rest will have to be 
made by a blacksmith.: It comprises a 
piece of steel 9 in by 14 in by # in. 
welded to a rod which should be a 
sliding fit on the tube. 

The live centre is made from two 
strips of iron 1} in. by $4 in. No. 14 
gauge, halved together at the centre and 
soldered into slots cut in a cycle hub nut 
of the type used on the chain side of a 
Sturmey Archer 3-speed gear. 

The lathe pulley can be made on the 
lathe. This can be done by first pre- 
paring a temporary pulley cut out with 
the bow saw and a groove worked on its 
periphery with a gauge. This rough 
pulley serves to drive the lathe while, 
the permanent pulley is being turned. 
The material for the permanent pulley, 
which should be hardwood, is cut 
roughly circular and mounted on the live 
centre where it is clamped by a nut. The 
rough disc can then be turned truly 
circular and a groove cut to take a # in. 
circular belt. A suitable size for the 
pulley is 44 in. diameter by 3 in. thick. 

It may be found that a nut is in- 
effective in clamping the driving pulley 
to the spindle when large diameters are 
being turned. It may therefore be 


‘necessary to key the pulley to the shaft. 


This can be done in a simple manner as 
shown in Fig. 5. As the spindle will be 
formed of hardened steel, it will be 
necessary to grind the flat surface. 
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Some accessories for the lathe will be 
found necessary. <A face plate can be 
made from an iron disc about $4 in. 


thick. The centre tapped hole for 
screwing the plate on the nose of the 
lathe will have to be bored and tapped 
on a metal turning lathe as it is essential 
that the hole should be truly central and 
square with the face of the plate. A 
sandpapering disc is also useful so also 
is a carborundum grinding wheel. This 
can be clamped to the live centre by a 
nut. (342) 


FEATURES IN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 149) 


elaboration, and that a plain panel, if 
well proportioned, could be as beautiful 
to the eye as one on which weeks of 
laboured carving or intricate marquetry 
had been spent. 

From much of the furniture of the last 
twenty years the panel (along with many 
former features) has disappeared. This 
may be regretted except in so far as it is 
interesting in the evolution of furniture 
design. For every reason one may hope 
that the panel will be restored. Methods 
of woodwork construction call for it. 
It lends itself in a most remarkable way 
to effects in proportion, whilst, so far as 
ornamental treatment of any kind is 
concerned, no portion of any woodwork 
structure has proved more fruitful in 
decorative impulse. (325) 


DAMAGED 
GLAZED DOORS 


the best advice anyone could be 

given in regard to damaged 
glazed doors, two usual examples of 
which appear in Fig. 1. Owing to the 
delicate nature of the framework, par- 
ticularly that in per.od-style bookcase 
doors, china cabinets, etc., it is rather 
difficult t6 make sound, neat repairs by 
trying to join the broken pieces together. 
New face moulding (usually ovolo- 
shaped) and fram:ng slips (ribs) must be 
introduced. 

The ribs, at least, must be new, for 
these are never morc than } in. thick, the 
width being determ ned by the door 
rebate and depth of groove in the face 
moulding, or beading, as it is sometimes 
known. As the latter fits over the face 
edges of the ribs, it is possible to reunite 
the broken portions on the r.bs, and th’s 
is strongly urged in respect to valuabie 
ant.que pieces. 

The use of new wood in antique furni- 
ture must be avoided as much as possible, 
even though it 1s cleverly disguised with 
stain and polish. As the framing ribs 
are not so exposed as the face beading, 
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FIG. I. 
The bookcase door is of light construction. 
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TWO TYPICAL DOORS NEEDING REPAIRS. 


Compare with the 
heavier china cabinet section. 
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one need not be so hesitant about fitting 
new lengths; in fact, there is generally 
no alternative. 


Bookcase Door.—The bookcase door, 
being of finer workmanship—as one can 
see by the enlarged scale sections of the 
stiles and framing parts of both types of 
doors—calls for patience, carefulness, 
and deft fingers to repair. It is not an 
easy task and the difficulties are accentu- 
ated if the glass panes are glazed in with 
putty. 

Generallv, however, thin glaz ng slips 
are used, afhxed by means of tiny screws 
or giue (nailing is out of the question on 
such a light framework) so that the 
removal of broken panes is simplified. 
If glazed w.th putty, the job of removing 
this is not so formidable if one can apply 
heat to it. The writer frequently uses a 
mouth blow-lamp, this giving forth an 
extremely hot jet of flame which softens 
the hard putty. Another plan is to use a 
flexible gas p:pe fitted w:th a fine nozzle, 
but one necds to exerc’se care to avoid 
scorching the wood badlv owing to the 
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These enlarged details show how doors are made. 


way in which the gas flame spreads 
itself. 

Incidentally, kecp the flame play.ng 
more on the broken panes than the top 
edge of the putty. The heat in the glass 
reaches the bedding of putty, thus soft- 
ening it more quickly. One also avoids 
undue scorching at the top edges of the 
framing ribs, and this precaution is 
wanted if one is merely removing a 
broken pane. 


New Rib Lengths.-—New ribs are 
cut and prepared similar to the original 
pieces. When fitted they are giued and 
the work set aside to dry. The flange 
s'de and the groove of the fac.ng mould- 
ing may require scraping and cleaning 
out. 

When refitted and glued upon the 
framing ribs, the corner joints in the 
latter should be strengthened by sticking 
strips of holland (stiff window-blind 
material) to them as shown in Fig. 2. 
Strips torn from an old blind can be 
employed, providing the material is not 
in poor condition. ° 


China Cabinet LCoor.---After  re- 
ceiving a hard knock by falling corner- 
wise on a floor, a glazed door usually 
suffers at the points indicated by A, RB, 
C, D, EF and F. Panes, if glazed with 
putty, are usually a safeguard against 
the door being knocked out of truth. 
When, however, the glass is a loose fit 
held in by wooden slips there is a certain 
amount of give in the door frame with 
the result that panes are broken, includ- 
ing the inner framework. 

China cabinet doors, fortunately, are 
not so lightly constructed as the per.ad- 


(Continued on pave 153) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TYPICAL GLAZED DOOR. 


Follow the 


construction in repairs. 
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GARDEN 
STEPS 


THE DOUBLE 
FOLDING TYPE 


CORRESPONDENT has asked 
Ax the method of setting out a 
pair of small double folding steps 
for garden use. These are not often 
seen, but undoubtedly are very handy 
for pruning tall hedges and for pulling 
fruit. The double steps when folded 
take up little more space than the 
ordinary step-ladder, whilst their advan- 
tage is that they require to be moved 
much less frequently. 

The smallest really useful size worth 
making would be steps of a height of 
from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 3 ins. when open. 
Light material is desirable, and for steps 
of the size shown the following- parts 
would be required : 

Long Wide Thick 


ft.ins. ins. ins. 
(A) 4 Sides .. 4 8 3 t 
(B) 8 Treads . I] 4 rs 
(C) 2 Back boards 1 -1 5 t 
(D) 2 Top boards 1 2 44 re 


Use ash, birch, or beech, regarding 
the thicknesses as net. In larch—a good 
substitute—thicknesses are better at ] 
in. net. In setting out, the one prelimin- 
ary point where care is essential is in 
securing the bevel for the steps. The 
angle for the ladder when open (given 
at Fig. 3) is a convenient one, and the 
bevel may be ascertained by following 
the diagram at Fig. 4. Draw lines a and b 
at right angles to each other, making 


FURNITURE REPAIRS 
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style bookcase type—at least, not the 
example shown at Fig. I. 

This difference lies in the thickness of 
the wood used and the fact that the 
facing moulding may not be grooved. 
In such a case, it is glued and screwed to 
the framing ribs, the screws being 
driven through the latter which, being 
7 in. thick, permits screwing to be done. 

The construction of the door is, 
excepting for the point mentioned, much 
the same as all other glazed doors as can 
be followed from Fig. 2. The diagonal- 
running frame (B) is useful rather than 
decorative. It acts as a support to the 
whole door framing. Should it become 
broken, a new length of rib and moulding 
must be fitted, this also applying to the 
other glass aperture parts. 

Glazing Slips.—On account of 
stronger construction, the panes of glass 
are glazed with slips of thin wood, either 
nailed or screwed. In pre-war days, one 
could buy lengths of glazing slips, 
framing ribs, ovolo moulding at most 
cabinet-makers’ supply stores. Now one 
may have to make the new slips, ribs, 
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ELEVATIONS SHOWING THE GENERAL SETTING OL T. 


To provide additional strength an iron rod is usually fitted beneath the bottcm tread. 


It can 


be held with nuts or it can be riveted over was:.ers, 


a 12 ins. long and 6 5? ins. Draw the 
connecting line c, and if this is projected 
at the foot you have the correct bevel 
shown by the heavy black line. The 
angle may be taken off on the joiner’s 
bevel, or, failing this, a templet may 
be cut in thin plywood and used for 
marking the sides (A). 

From Fig. 1 it will be noticed that 
(on front elevation) the steps taper from 
15 ins. at ground to 12 ins. at top. The 
grooves for treads are cut + in. deep, 
but, on account of the taper, the treads 
enter slightly on the bevel. The actual 
bevel is almost negligible and may be 
guessed. Indeed, the common workshop 
practice is to fit in the bottom-tread 
and top board by trial and then (by the 
try-and-fit method) fix in the inter- 
mediate treads. Each tread is held by 


etc. The best way is to plane a straight 
edge cn a suitable board, see that it is 
true with a set-square, then run a guide 
line along the edge and rip off the narrow 
slip at the outside of the line, following 
which the waste wood is planed away to 
the line. One can also make new facing 
moulding, using nothing more than a 
shoulder plane, assuming a _ proper 
moulding plane is not available. A 
grooved moulding is more intricate, 
necessitating the use of a plough-plane. 
It pays to try and use up old mouldings, 
ribs and slips where possible. 


Glazins.—The wise woodworker 
never undertakes the job of puttying 
panes in multi-framed doors, such as 
those stated. Such work is best left to 
the expert glazier. (326) 


USEFUL HALL MIRROR 


I'rame a e } in. x Lin. 
Slab uprights }itin. * in. 
Bottom rail .. .. 5 in. x #in. 

(tenoned to slabs) 5 in. xX #in. 
Shelf and rail . 4 in. 


Slabs may be screwed through frame. 
Inlay treatment as preferred. 
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three nails at each side, these being 
driven in slightly askew. 

The back boards (C) are let in and 
screwed. The top boards (D), over- 
lapping 1 in. at sides and } in. at front, 
are trenched to take the sides and then 
nailed on. Underneath the bottom tread 
it is usual to fit a stiffening iron rod (EF), 
say, # in. in diameter, threaded for a 
nut. The two completed sides are 
hinged with a pair of stout iron back- 
flap hinges. 

The double steps must have a stout 
cord attached as shown to prevent any 
chance of slipping when open. An 
alternative is an iron stay (F, Fig. 3) 
fitted to sides about 18 ins. from top. 
A hook and staple may be provided to 
hold them when folded. 

(293) 


Qt 
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(92 


FIG. I. 
Size is 30 ins. by [8 ins. ; 


TAKES LITTLE MATERIAL. 


Made entirely from odd lengths of narrow 
2 in. and tin. stuff and fitted through- 
out by screwing. 


stats (F) overhang 2 ins. at ends with 
battens (G) screwed on as at Fig. 2. If 
preferred, battens may be a little wider 
and cut in to fit around legs. To avoid 
splintering, the ends of all slots may be 
chamfered on top edges. 


If made in deal the table should be 
painted. Pay special attention to. the 
end grain and joints as these are liable 


Only narrow strips are needed. 


QUARE all pieces to 

size and screw end 

rails (B) to legs, the 
rails coming inside. Note 
that side rails (C) fit over 
legs (see Fig. 3). When 
screwing these, nail tem- 
porary laths across rails 
(B) to keep legs in align- 
ment. Screw on the mid- 
cross rail (D) which sup- 
ports the top slats at 
centre. 

Shelf slats (E) may 
finish flush with the rails 
to which they are screwed, 
or may overhang ¢# in. to 
finish flush with legs. A 
mid supporting batten is 
screwed underneath. Top 


to absorb water. Screws should be of 
height 27 ins. brass. 
<—_____— 539°. 1 


, FIG. |. USEFUL IN SUMMER. 


The actual timber required does 
not exceed the equivalent of 4 


square feet. Over-all 


(when open) is 33 ins. by 22 ins. 


FIG. 2 (above) ELEVATION AND SECTION. 
FIG. 3. (right) CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. 


LIGHT TWO-LEAVED 


as this which is suitable for staining, the two 

essentials being that the timber is straight in 
grain and thoroughly seasoned. The actual piece 
was made from a few lengths of oak picture frame 
stuff which the writer had at hand, but all the wood 
required could be cut on a small circular saw from 
two #in. boards, one 36 in. by 3 ins. and the other 
24 ins. by 3 ins. 

Section may finish in. bare on face by ?in. thick. 
The framing could be rebated for the material if 
desired, but in many cases this is simply turned 
over neatly at the edges and tacked on over all with 
small brass-head tacks. If to be rebated, note that 
the second bottom rail should be planed down so 
that the material goes behind it. The corresponding 
space at top is left open for a hand hold. 

Two alternative frames are shown in Fig. 2, the 
only difference being in the spacing. In the right 
hand one the uprights are carried an inch beyond 
the top rail. 

Top rails may be either dovetailed (X) or tenoned 
to the uprights. Other rails are tenoned on (Y), the 
mortises being cut as deeply as safety permits. When 


A NY hard strip wood will serve for an item such © 


marking for the shoulders lay all eight rails in line : 


so that perfect accuracy is assured. 
If the framework is rebated, the neatest way of 
(Continued on page 155) 
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LIGHT GARDEN TABLE 


CUTTING LIST 
Long Wide Thick 


ft.ins. ins. ins. 

(A) 4 Legs 2 24 13 ra 
(B) 4Endrails .. 1 34 14 3 
(C) 2 Side rails 2 2 13 2 
(D) 1 Cross rail 1 343 13 2 
(E) 8 Shelf slats... 2 2 1} 4 
(F) 9 Topslats .. 2 6 14 4 
(G) 2 Top battens 1 65 13 3 
1 Shelf batten Il 3 1} } 


As sizes are net, allow for cutting to 
fit. 


Thicknesses are strictly net. 
(315) 


FIRE SCREEN: 


—— et 
FIG. 2. ALTERNATIVE ELEVATIONS. 


CARVING THE 


ACANTHUS 
LEAF 


There are many ways of treating the acanthus 
leaf. In some renderings the lobes are of a con- 
ventional hollow section which is simpler to carve 
than the more naturalesque treatment here in 
which the lobes are rounded in form. In the best 
work the whole thing is carved from the solid 
as here. To save work the leaf is often fretted 
out and glued to the groundwork. 


RAW the leaf on paper, making sure 
that the various parts spring naturally 
from each other, and make a tracing of the 
main outline, omitting all smaller lobes. Transfer Fig. |, SHAPELY AND WELL MODELLED ACANTHUS LEAF IN MAHOGANY. 


this to the wood with carbon paper. Decide the The acanthus leaf occurs in wood carving to a considerable extent. Apart from the outline 
total relief and mark around the edges with a shaping the modelling plays an important part. In cheap work the leaf is fretted and 


gauge. The leaf in Fig. 1 was carvedin 2 in. applied to the groundwork: 


When wood carving always keep tools arranged 
neatly on the bench in front of you inaline. It enables 
you to see at a glance which tool you want, and it 
prevents the edges from becoming damaged from 
contact with each other. Another useful tip is to give 
the handle of each tool a different dab of colour. You 
get to know each by heart and it saves a lot of time in 
searching for the particular one you want, especially 
if you have a big kit. Alternatively fit handles of 
varying patterns. Professionals usuilly do this. (327) 


TWO-LEAVED FIRESCREEN 
(Continued from page 154) 


fitting the material is by means of a flat bead (see 
section). The hingeing is shown at Z. If the leaves 
are to open inwards (as in Fig. 1) hinge as at a; if 
(as more usual) to open back, hinge as at b. Brass 
butts 1} ins. will be used. 


FIG. 2. PRELIMINARY SINKING OF THE GROUNDWORK. : ; 
Note that the drawing at this early stage embraces only the main shape. The parts required are 4 Jengths of 33 ins. and 
Details of the leaf are not cut down until after the modelling. 8 lengths of 11] ins., all of 3 ins. by # in. hardwood. 


339 
wood, and the groundwork was sunk 3% in. eae 
With a fairly large, quick gouge (say, 4 in. No. 7) cut away 
the groundwork as in Fig. 2. Stop slightly short of the pencil 
line, and carry the surface down to about # in, to + in. of 
the gauge line. Do not bother to smooth it at this stage. 
Where the smaller lobes occur a smaller gouge can be used. 
The general form of the leaf has now to be given. The 
highest part occurs just behind the turn-over of the leaf to 
the right. From this point the leaf should be gradually low- 
ered to the left right down to the stalk. The same thing 
applies to the tip of the main leaf. Do not cut away the ridge 
behind the fork of the main and second leaves. This is some- 
what lower than the other high point, but is higher than the 
rest of the surface. You can also cut down the lobe at the 
turn-over. Cut it down to the approximate shape, but do 
not attempt any detail until the whole has been bosted in. 
This part of the work is most important. 

Now sketch in the detail of the lobes as in Fig. 3. This 
will be a guide to the modelling which now follows. Keep 
the various hollows and rounds running in long continuous 
sweeps without disjointedness. You will remove the 
pencil marks as you work but this does not matter they are 
easily sketched in again. 

Finally cut down the outline of the lobes, using gouges 
to suit the varying curves. Slightly undercut to give a 
feeling of lightness and detachment. The groundwork is 
then cut down to the gauge right up to the leaf, a flat wide 
gauge being used. For awkward sharp corners a narrow 
flat gouge is needed, and sometimes a side tool. It is an 


FIG. 3. FIRST STAGE IN THE SURFACE MODELLING. 
. ‘ The leaf outline is sketched in as a guide to how the modelling is carried out. 
advantage slightly to chamfer the edges of the leaves as this The gradual taper from the high parts to the low are worked first before 


makes them stronger. details are put in. 
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—————— QUESTION BOX. 


FOLDING 
DIVAN 


T.T. (Liverpool) wishes 
to make a folding divan 
to hold a mattress he 
has. He has some 1 in. packing case iron 
banding and asks whether it can be used. 

Reply.—The framework to support 
the spring mattress can be made up toa 
height of 12 ins. from ground as Fig. 1 
indicates, using 3 ins. by 3 ins. legs and 
3 ins. by 14 ins. rails, mortised and 
tenoned together with the _ tenons 
mitred to meet in the legs and the 
joints pegged. Suitable woods for the 
full size indicated are beech, birch and 
pitch pine; legs can be tapered or 
chamfered on three corners with the 
rails chamfered on the lower edges to 
agree. The steel packing-case banding 
you intend to use over the seating is, of 
course, only a material used owing to 
wartime restrictions. It has proved 
serviceable on single bunks and easy 
chair seats, but for a full-size seating 
it-‘may have its objections owing to the 
clash of the lengths where they are 
interlaced. As you desire the seating to 
fold, frequent use in this way may 
cause the length strands ultimately to 
crack and they are also liable to rust. 
If they are used it is best to cut a shallow 
rebate in the top face of the rails to 
receive them for nailing with copper or 
galvanised round-headed nails. 

The length rails should be cut into two 
equal lengths and hinged with a heavy 
make of strap hinge to turn up. On the 
underside they can be stiffened by the 
addition of a couple of under-rails 
shaped to a dip which will clear any sag 


—————— 


THE 


In these columns we endeavour to | 
help readers in practical difficulties. 


REGULATIONS 
Each query must be accom pinied by a 
| stamped addressed envelope. 
| A coupon from page iv. of cover must be 
| enclosed. 
Full particulars must be stated, and, if 
possible, a rough sketch sent. 
Only problems connected with wood- 
work can be dealt with. 
Special designs for individual require- 
ments cannot be prepared. 


Queries should be addressed to : The 
Editor, WOODWORKER, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, 


in the banding. Alternatively as a inake- 
shift idea you might care to consider 
bolting the undersides of the length 
rails where they fold in the manner of 
Figs. 3-4. In this way a shallow slot is 
cut in the 2 in. width and fitted with a 
length of 1 in. by } in. bar iron (brass in 
the case of oak being used), having one 
end turned over for hand-hold. Width 
of the slot should not exceed 14 in. to 
avoid play and the slots should be 
rubbed in well with a little tallow and 
blacklead mixed to facilitate easy 
travelling. 

The steel banding lengths will require 
a strainer to obtain a proper tension and 
had better have a length of lath 2 ins. 
wice fixed over their nailing as Fig. 2 
as a finish. 

You would 
from a canvas bottom as Fig. 7. 


obtain greater comfort 
This 


FRONT VIEW 


ADJUSTABLE 
GROOVING PLANE 


cutter. 
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groove, sO avoiding an awkward mortise. 
glued and screwed together. 
held by round-head screws with washers fitting in recesses (see 
dotted lines). End of wedge must be bevelled and side of plane cut 
away to deflect the shavings.. 
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FIG. 7 


CONSTRUCTION OF FOLDING DIVAN 


material should have its length edges 
eyeletted at spaced intervals and turned 
over for nailing. An additional means of 
counteracting sag is to introduce lengths 
of cane in the turnover as Fig. 8. (62) 


NEAR SIDE 


94” —_____>| 


ELEVATIONS WITH MAIN SIZES, AND COMPLETED PLANE. 


~ 


A.C. (Reading) asks whether we can help him 
in making an adjustable grooving plane. 


Ieeply.—The main stock has a steel sole screwed to it, and plough 
plane cutters are used, these having a groove at the back which 
fits over the slop:ng edge of the sole. To simplify construction the 
main stock can be in two pieces joined vertically in line with the 
Thus the hole for the cutter and wedge can be cut as a 


The parts should be 
Fence is free to slide sideways and is 


(343) 


INVALUABLE TO ALL WOODWORKERS 
THE BOOK FOR TODAY— 


NEW WOODWORK 
FROM OLD 


An indispensable book for the home woodworker 
at the present time. It provides suggestions for 
turning every available scrap of material to 
good account. 
! 
| 


WHAT TO DO WITH OLD WOOD 


WAYS OF USING SALVAGE TIM- 
BER AND ODDMENTS 


HOW TO RE-BUILD OR RENOV- 
ATE SHABBY FURNITURE 


Full directions for sorting, de-nailing and re- 
conditioning. Among the useful articles which 
may be made are: Garden Sheds, Work Bench, 
Ironing Table, Step Ladder, Bed Table, Child's 
Barrow, etc. 

Price 3/= net 


Order your copy TO-DAY and avoid disappointinent 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED. 


44, Clarence Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (ld. per word) 


Over 1,000 Formulas for the handyman. woodworker, metalworker 
and others in our new book. Price 3/3. postage paid.—W. O. 
ASHDOWN, 164, Woodward Road, Dagenham. 


Genuine White Lead Paint.—White ana Colours, 17/9 3 gall. 
Red Lead Paint. 13/6 4 gall. Ready Mixed Paint. white and all 
colours, 10/6 4 gall. Copal Varnish. 25,/- gall., etc.. ete. Add 10% 
pek. and carr. Lists 2d.—Dept. W., E. C. Byle & Co.. Hyde. Ches. 


Wanted.—‘' Woodworker ’’ for Jan., 1943. I will pav good price.—- 
Warner, 35, Harris Street, Fairfield. N.S.W.. Australia. 


Wanted.—Hobbies Fretwork Machine or any similar make.—Mill- 
bank. 80, Oldfield Circus, Greenford. 


Wanted.—New or second-hand Woodwork Bench. small size; please 
state price.—Box 106. 


Gen. 


Wanted.—Proficient amateur or professional willing to make Punch 
and Judy booth of new fashion; perfect working drawing available; 
preferably living in or near London or Manchester.—Box 107. 


Required.—Odd small pieces of Lime Wood for carving, about 6 to 7 
inches square cubes; state charge.—Box 108. 

Toy Makers!—Wooden Wheels, 14 in. diameter. drilled, 25/- per 
gross cash with order, carriage paid.—‘‘ Toylands,’’ BCM/MAILOR. 
London. W.C.1. 


Toy Wheels.—(Wood) 3 ins. te 6 ins. diam only. S.A.E. brings price 
list and particulars.—GREER, 931, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


Mark Your Tools.—Apology. Messrs EYRE & BAXTER, 55, Brown 
Street, Sheffield. regret delay in executing orders for name stamps 
owing to pressure of Government contracts. Future ordrs will take 
at least 13 weeks to execute. 

Inlay Bandings.—Lines and Strings in various sizes and patterns. 
—Below. . 

Veneers are essential to perfect modern designs. Any quality veneer 
supplied. Stamp for list.—J. C. LIPPIATT, 2. Avenue Rd., Brentford. 


Handicraft Teaching.—Craftsmen. Wood or Metal, prepared for 
examinations by ‘correspondence coaching. Special terms for* men in 
the fighting services. Government grant available-—MARRIOTT'S, 
10c. Grange Road, Chester. ; 

Monomark Service.—Permanent London Address. Letters redirected. 
Confidential. 5/- p.a. Royal patronage. Key tag 9d.—Write 
BM/MONO4W, W.C.1. 

French Polishing.—Thoroughly practical tuition by post in all pro- 
cesses. See our list of pupils placed in well-paid positions.— 
BAKES, 116, Idle Road, Bradford 


LET ME BE YOUR FATHER 


You need help and fatherly advice in difficult 


times like these. 


| am in the position to give 


that to you FREE. 


We teach nearly 
ali the Trades and 
Professions by Post 
in ail parts of the 
world. The most 
progressive and 
most successful 
Correspondence 
College In the 
world. 


Hf you know what 
you want to stucy, 
write for prospec- 
tus. If you are un- 
decided, write for 
my fatherly advice, 
itis Free. Distance 
makes no dif- 
ference 


DO ANY OF THESE SUBJECTS INTEREST YOU 


Accountancy Examinations 
Advertising&Sales Management 
Agriculture 

A.M.I. Fire E. Examinations 
Applied Mechanics 

Army Certificates 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Aviation Engineering 


Aviation Wireless Banking 
Blue Prints Boilers 
Book-keeping, Accountancy, 


and Modern Business Method 
B.Sc (Eng.) ° 
Builders’ Quantities 
Building, Architecture, and 
Clerks of Werks 
Camoridge Senior School Cer- 
tificate 
Civil Engineering Civil Service 
All Commercial Subjects 
Commercial Art. 
Common Prelim. E.J.E.B. 
Concrete and Structural 
Engineering 
Draughtsmanship, all Branches 
Engineering, all Branches, Sub- 
jects and Examinations 
General Education 
G.P.O. Eng. Dept. 
Heating and Ventilating 
Industrial Chemistry 
Institute of Housing 
Insurance Journalism 
Languages Mathematics 
Matriculation Metallurgy 
Mining, All Subjects 
Mining, Electrical Engineering 


Motor Engineering 

Motor Trade 

Municipal and County Engineers 

Naval Architecture 

Novel Writing . 

Pattern Making Piay Writing 

Police, Special Course 

Preceptors, College of 

Press Tool Work 

Production Engineering 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery 

Radio Communication 

Radio Service Engineering 

R.A.F. Special Courses 

Rozd Making and Maintenance 

Salesmanship, |.S8.M.A. 

Sanitation 

School Attendance Officer 

Secretarial Examinations 

Sheet Metal Work 

Shipbuilding 

Shorthand (Ritman’s) 

Short Story Writing 

Speaking in Public 

Structural Engineering 

Surveying 

Teachers of Handicrafts 

Telephony and Telegraphy 

Television . 

Transport Inst. Examinations 

Viewers, Gauges, Inspectors 

Weights and Measures Inspec- 
tors 

Welding 

Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony 

Works Managers 


If you do not see your own requirements above, write to us or any 
subject. Full particulars free. 


Dept. 56, THE BENNETT COLLEGE 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (Id. per word) 


Wanted by Woodturner.—Pieces (any shape or size) Boxwood, 
Rosewood, Beech, Maple, Birch, Ebony, Walnut, Teak and other 
close-grain wood, suitable turnery. Even smallest quantities welcome. 
State price, details—BM/XBxX, London, W.C.1. 


variety of power-driven Woodwork 
“Universa!’’ preferred.—G. RUMBLE, 
29, Bradgate Road, London, S.E6. ’Phone Hither Green 2503. 


Wanted.—Plough Plane (Record or Stanley); Hobbies Fretwork. 
Machine. Particulars.—FIFER. 182, Commercial Road. London, E.1. 


Wanted.—Driver Jointer (P.908); Sander (S.M.700); Drill Press 
(D.950) (with mortising and dovetailing accessories) or similar. What 
have you?—44, Sandy Way, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


Wanted Urgently.—12 in. or 15 in. Bandsaw, 6 in. Planing Machine, 
All with or without power drive. Good condition.—F. LEIGH, Station, 
Road, Keswick. 

Wanted.—Copy ‘‘ Technology of Woodwork and Metalwork.’ Norman 
Rogers. Condition immaterial if complete.--QUINNEY, 9. Wood 
Street, Gorton, Manchester 18 


Ex-Serviceman requires 
Machinery in good condition. 


COMPLETE SETS OR SEPARATE PARTS FOR TROLLEYS, TRUCKS, BARROWS, ETC. 


Stout Wheels, Thick Spokes 
Rubber Tyres, wired on. 
Best Steel Springs, Scrolls, 
etc. Strong #in. Axle. Any 
length to order, or send 
clear width of gateway. 


9 Sizes of Wheels. 5 Sizes 
of Rubber. Wheels and 
Axle sold separately. 


Also made for 4 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck List. 


Will carry 
1 cwt, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
WOOD WHEELS, 
HAND - TRUCKS, 
BARROWS 
TRADE TRUCKS, 
BANK & WARB- 
HOUSE TROL- 
LEYS : CASTORS 
ALL KINDS 
TROLLEY 
WHEELS AND 


Set P608 


COMPLETE SETS FOR TROLLEYS, WAGONS, SACK AND 

WAREHOUSE APPLIANCES—ALL READY TO FIX. PLAIN OR 

RUBBER. AXLES ANY LENGTH. ASK FOR SBT P.608. 
WHEELS ANY SIZE TO ORDER. 

ASK FOR IRON WHEELS LIST PLAIN OR RUBBER TYRED. 


COMPLETE SET OF HAND-TRUCK UNDERWORKS 
‘6 The Little Wonder ’’ Set Truckwork Complete, ready te fix, no 
trouble at all. Set No. OQ—Wood wheels up 


to 30 in. diam. Steel Tyres, Axle, Sigs, £4-19-6 


Scrolls, etc. Carry 1! cwt. muieeisieniieriaiasaiinimeiiaasans FITTINGS — 
Also other Complete Sets with Rubber-Tyred Wheels. 7  —E———— EVERY SIZE & 
No special knowledge required for fitting. TYPE. 
Also Wood Wheels up to 12 cwt. load. Our Grand Extra Strong RUBBER-TYRED WHEEL 4R 
Ask for Truck and Wheel List. Supplied in 9 sizes, with Axle and Caps. No Toy Wheels 
a Sr 4 Sizes of Rubber, loads 3-4 cwt. Available at 


We are noted for Castors of all kinds, Trolley Wheels, etc., Iron § No. 4R Axles any length to order. 


Steel and Rubber. Wheels in Brass, Iron, Steel. Ask for Castor list, J} ~~~ Always ask for S.L.W.W. No. 4R Wheels. ake 
cman Plain or aie. ee Ask for 

Supplies are mostly restricted by Government. All prices subject to Complete sets supplied for making Hand Trucks. 

satiation without notice: Close early Saturdave.” With Wheels, Axles, Caps, Springs, Scrolls, Clips. Ready to Proley et, 


ix. Al lied in many sizes to carry 1 cwt. load. 
Send 2d. stamp for LISTS to Dept. ‘‘W.’’ Tel. RODNEY 3011 fix 50: SUPD y r w 


THE SOUTH LONDN WHEEL & RUBBER TYRE WORKS LTD, °*NEW.KENT RD. ELEPHANT 4.CASTLE, LONDON'S.E4 


Postal Training 
TY ZACK’S 


ELEPHANT BRAND UL tip hte 
a In EO as in all other trades the good job 
oe 7 i: : SAWS § otner trades the good jobs 


go to the trained men, to those who have studied in their 
spare time. There is no more systematic and authoritative 


CRAFTSMAN instruction in all branches of Woodworking than that offered 
MADE AND by the I.C.S. , 
nie Employers accept the I.C.S. Diploma as a proof of 


superio: knowledge and skill. It is a money-bringing asset. 


WARRANTED: Inform yourself just how the I.C.S. can increase your 
money-earning power in any of the following subjects— 
. Carpentry Carriage Building 
Joinery Woodworking Drawing 
OUR Staircase Work Machine Woodworking 
BOOKLET Furniture Making Saw Mill Management 
** SER VICING We give special and successful preparation for City and 
YOUR SAWS" - Guilds and Ist and 2nd Handicraft Examinations. 
TELLS YOU Special terms for members of H.M. Forces and discharged 
a er ee ee LEC 
HOW TO GET disabled members of H.M. Armed Forces. 
i ee lel ee anand 
THE BES? oc tees cetttentteeee: USE THIS COUPON ooo ss 
RESULTS . 
Dept. 22, International Correspondence 
e Schools Ltd., 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C2 
FREE ON Use PENNY Stamp on UNSEALED Envelope) 
; REQUEST Please send me particulars of your Courses ip 
enclosing this advertisement to WOODWORKING. I assume no obligation. 
NAMO! 32a decd iectewaeae an “ARG Csete Les 
W. TYZACK, SONS & TURNER, LTD. |“. a 
LITTLE LONDON WORKS SHEFFIELD g | 08M crrrrccceeercer er etttreeeeeettttteeteee 
WoouWoRkEn Published by the Proprietors, EVANS BROTHERS, LTD., at Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
COUPON War-time Address: 44-46. Clarence Road, St. Albans, Herts. Telephone: St. Albans 1231. 


Agents for South Africa. Central News Agency Ltd. 
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